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there were scarcely any convictions and disorder was
rampant, had nearly trebled " in this year of grace and
conciliation that of the average year of the c wicked coercion-
ists.9 The Attorney-General/' he said, " thinks that cattle-
driving has largely been put down by abortive prosecutions.
Therefore, in future, the law will be administered in this
way. Juries will be advised not to convict, as it is more
successful to acquit than to convict. . . . But for my part,
I know, nothing that could have a worse effect than day after
day exhibiting to the public who were inclined to break the
law the paralysis of the law itself."
A year later matters had become even worse in Ireland,
and upon the debate on the address on the 24th February,
1909, Carson gave an even greater warning to the Govern-
ment, and challenged them to face the electorate boldly
with their constructive policy: in the course of this speech he
turned away from Mr. Birrell for a moment, and challenged
Mr. John Redmond to cross over at once and denounce
the crime in Ireland, which he professed to disapprove.
" Is it denied,5' he said, " by anyone that the position of
Ireland is deplorable ? It is deplorable : it is growing worse.
... The honourable and learned member for Waterford [Mr.
John Redmond] gave the House a great deal of information
last night about crime in England. Nobody doubts it. But
what is the whole difference between crime in England and
crime in Ireland ? It is that in Ireland crime is organised for
the purpose of stamping out liberty, whereas in England it
is sporadic, the work of individuals, sometimes from malice,
sometimes due to poverty and various other causes. . . .
Every day I read of people being summoned before the
Land League Courts, and fined by decrees of the Land
League. ... I read of persons who have attended before the
League, and at its dictation, and through terror, have sur-
rendered their farms. The right honourable gentleman has
been again and again attacked for not putting the Crimes
Act into operation. I quite understand that he never can,
and never will, use the Crimes Act : I think it quite vain to
keep rubbing the Crimes Act into the right honourable
gentleman. He dare not use it. How could he ? He has said